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taire does not miss the opportunity of flinging a little
insult at those whom he detested more than anything
else.   The   modern   'Brahmins5   and   the   missionaries
from Europe were indeed birds of the same feather,
the only difference being that the spiritual influx from
the West demoralized the native greatness of the spirit
of India.   For  among .the missionaries 'the Catholic
fights against the Anglican who fights against the Lu-
theran who, in his turn, fights the Calvinist.   Thus, all
against  all, everyone  of them  wanting to  announce
truth, and accusing the others of falsehood, they sur-
prise a simple and peaceful people who see coming to
them, from the Western extremities of the earth, men
eager to tear each other to pieces on the shores of the
Ganges.**     Whatever may be our attitude to such a
statement, there is no doubt that Voltaire was one of
the first in Europe to realize that not everything beyond
the borders of Europe is 'barbarous', savage, and 'un-
civilized'.     Such a misconception, he thinks, is due to
the fabrications of 'ignorant and foolhardy priests of
the  Middle-ages'   (evidently  a reference  to  Holwell's
Topish authors') who taught the people to admire and
worship nothing but what could be found within the
confines of Europe.     And Voltaire, just like Michelet
and Renan long after him, found the intellectual Europe,
stretching from the river Jordan to the river Thames,
a rather small place to live in.     Many a European,
both before and after him, revolted againsc the "provin-
cialism* of Europe which they considered to be a rather
insignificant appendage to Asia.

* 1765; Coll, Works, 1819, vol. 13. p. 280,